I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPeEr. 


Vol. 21. Boston, June, 1888. 


HENRY M. STANLEY, the Hero of the Dark Continent. Stanley Going Down the Rapids of the Congo, 


ing introduced some years ago, Henry M. bigh, Wales, in 1840. Came to New Orleans as 

HERO OF THE DARK CONTINENT. who, having and told the a cabin-boy—employed there by’ a merchant 
Through the kind courtesy of the ‘‘Sunday world the story of Central Africa, is now engaged named Stanley, who adopted himand gave him 
pehool Visitor,” of Nashville, Tenn., we have in carrying christianity and civilization to the his name. He fought in the Confederate army. 
Me pleasure of introducing to our readers a barbarous tribes who inhabit it. His name was At the close of the war travelled in Turkey, 
e'lleman to whom we had the pleasure of be- - John Rowlands. He was born poor, near Den- Asia Minor and Europe; went to Abyssinia as 
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correspondent of the ‘‘New York Herald;” led 
an expedition into Central Africa to find, and 
found Dr. Livingstone, and published an ac- 
count, entitled, ZI Found Livingstone.” 
In 1874 he led another expedition for the ‘New 
York Herald” and ‘‘London Daily Telegraph” 
across the dark continent from east to west, 
publishing his adventures in two volumes of in- 
tense interest, entitled, ‘‘Across the Dark Con- 
tinent.” 

Through the help of English merchants and 
the King of Belgium he led a third expedition, 
which resulted in his making a large number of 
treaties with the native tribes and forming the 
free and independent State of the Congo, of 
which a description is given in his last book, 
entitic d, ‘‘The Congo and the Founding of its 
Free State.” 

He is now in Africa leading, in behalf of the 
British Government, a fourth expedition. All 
who, like us, have read the deeply interesting 
stories of his travels across the before unknown 
continent, will be glad to see and show others 
the truthful and fine picture we here present. 

Of Stanley’s march across the Dark Conti- 
nent and down the mighty Congo river to the 
Atlantic, we find a most intensely interesting 
description in that beautiful New York paper 
“The Swiss Cross.” We have only space fora 
few extracts and the two cuts which the pub- 
lishers kindly loan us. 


THE CATARACTS AND RAPIDS OF THE 
CONGO. 


‘‘Ten years ago the course of the Congo was 
a mystery. For centuries its mouth on the At- 
lantic seaboard had been known to Europeans, 
and they had even penetrated some little dis- 
tance up its stream. But the region in which it 
took its rise, the direction in which it flowed, 
the extent of country it drained, were wrapped 
in impenetrable mystery. That it must be one 
of the greatest rivers of the globe was evident; 
for it was seen to flowinto the ocean by a chan- 
nel ten miles wide and thirteen hundred feet 
deep,—a flood only second to that of the Ama- 
zon. 

“Tt was left to Stanley, the heroic discoverer 
of Livingstone, to trace this giant river from its 
source in the Lake Region of Central Africa to 
its junction with the sea on the west coast. For 
eight months the American explorer and his 
party made their way down the river, améd 
dangers and hardships probably never surpassed 
in the annals of African exploration. In this 
toilsome march he lost a large number of his 
followers by war, pestilence and accident. 

‘The dangers and adventures of this river-jour- 
ney Stanley has vividly described in his work, 
* Across the Dark Continent,’ and many of the 
most thrilling and tragic of these arose from 
the numerous rapids and cataracts that marred 
the course of this otherwise noble river. 

‘The party embarked on the great river on the 
28th of December, 1876, Stanley’s boat, the 
‘Lady Alice,’ leading the way, and nine days 
thereafter the first cataract of the Stanley Fall 
series was reached. The river, which had- been 
two thousand five hundred yards wide, began to 
contract, and soon was heard the roar of the 
rapids. ‘To make matters worse, the shores 
were lined with hostile and ferocious savages, 
and Stanley saw himself face to face with death, 
either by drowning in the turbulent waters or 
by the knives of cannibals. 

‘He chose to fight for life with the latter, and 
so ran his little armada ashore. The muskets 
—forty-eight in all—of his followers carried the 


Death of Frank Pocock, the last of Stanley’s White Men. 


during the next two hun- 
dred miles, numbered 
in all about thirty cata- 
racts. 

“Four days after reach- 
ing Stanley Pool, the 
three cataracts at Ntamo 
were encountered. They 
were known among the 
natives as the ‘C//d,’ the 
‘Mother, and the ‘Fath- 
er.” The first and second 
were passed without much 
difficulty. The ‘Father, 
however, was the wildest 
sheet of water Stanley had 
ever seen. ‘Take a 
strip,’ he says, ‘of sea 
blown over by a_hurri- 
cane, four miles in length 
and half a mile in 
breadth, and a pretty ac- 
curate conception of its 
leaping waves may be ob- 
tained. There was firsta 
rush down into the bot- 
tom of an_ immense 
trough, and then, by its 
sheer force, the enormous 
volume would lift itself 
upward steeply, until, 
gathering itself into a 
ridge, it suddenly hurled 
itself twenty or thirty feet 
straight upward, before 
rolling down into another 
trough; while the base of 
either bank, consisting of 
a long line of piled bowl- 


day, and they bore in triumph their boats over- 
land, past the first cataract, and were once 
again afloat on calm water. Not for long, how- 


ever.” 
* * * 


“Four days later the roar of the seventh and 
last cataract of the Stanley Falls burst upon 
their ears with a tremendous crash. The river, 
which a mile above the fall is thirteen hundred 
yards wide, is here contracted to a width of five 
hundred yards. ‘As it becomes narrower,’ 
says Stanley, ‘the current quickens, and rushes 
with resistless speed for a few hundred yards, 
and then falls about ten feet into a boiling and 
tumultuous gulf, wherein are lines of brown 
waves six feet high, leaping with terrific bounds, 
and hurling themselves against each other in 
dreadful fury. 

*«*Until I realized the extent of the volume that 
was here precipitated, I could hardly believe that 
it was indeed a vast river that was passing be- 
fore me through this narrow channel. I have 
seen many waterfalls during my travels in vari- 
ous parts of the world, but here was a stupen- 
dous river flung in volume over a waterfall only 
five hundred yards across.’ 

* » * * * 

‘For six weeks they sailed onward, the Congo 
ever growing larger by the inflow of huge tri- 
butaries, until they reached the western verge 
of the great central table-land, about four hun- 
dred miles from the Atlantic. They were still 
eleven hundred and fifty feet above the level of 
the'sea, and it was not long till they discovered 
that the descent included another series of cata- 
racts more numerous and formidable than thosé 
of Stanley Falls. These, occurring at intervals 


ders of massive size, was buried in the tumultu- 
ous surf. The roar was tremendous. I can 
only compare it to the thunder of an express- 
train through a rock tunnel. 

“The most powerful ocean-steamer going at 
full speed on this portion of the river would be 
as helpless as a cockle-boat.’” 


_ [We think our readers can hardly get a correct 
estimate of she Hero of the Dark Continent 
without reading “Across the Dark Continent,” 
which describes, with language hardly surpassed 
in romance, his battles with the African tribes 
and the cataracts of the Congo.—Epiror. } 


“OUR BEST WORDS.” 

Last month we gave our readers extracts from kind 
notices of “Our Dumb Animals” in the “New York Tri- 
bune” and sixty-one other papers published in various parts 
of the United States. We now give them what we are 
much pleased to find in that excellent Ilinois publication, 
* Our Best Words.” 

find in March Dump ANIMALS” 
these words :— 

‘As our Missionary Fund grows, so will our 
work grow. Itisa fund to be used xow—most 
carefully—most judiciously—not a dollar wasted 
—not a dollar hoarded for future generations. 
If we do our duty in the present, future gen- 
erations will take care of themselves.’ 

This last sentence is a powerful appeal to 
put our means to a wise, good use now—while 
we live—instead of hoarding for others to mis- 
use or squander, when we have gone the way 
all the earth.” i 

We can wish our readers nothing better ™ 
the line of pure literature than that every ome 
of them might be an habitual reader of “Our 
Dumb Animals.” It ts one of the most neatly 
printed, finely illustrated and happil edited 
periodicals in America.”—‘Our Best Words. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President; SamugEL E. SAWYER, 
Vice-President; Rev. Tuomas TIMMINS, Secretary; 
Joseru L. STEVENS, Treasurer. 

Over five thousand eight hundred branches 
of the Parent American Band of Mercy have 
been formed, with probably over four hundred 
thousand members. : 

PLEDGE, 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to prutect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to all.” 


We send w7thout cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 


Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed —to the pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ‘‘ Band” and the name and post-office 
address [town and State] of the President: 

Ist, Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. . 

2d, Copy of Band of Mercy Information. 

3d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4th, Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

bth, Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6th, For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 


The head officers of Fuvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 


Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. : 


To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 


Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full ip- 
formation. 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. a ae 

2— Remarks by President, 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘* Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes ot good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 

human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 

—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
A brief address, may then tell 
pee Sete to make human and dumb creatures happier an 


and reading of Report of 


Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our offices, 
sign the above ** Band of Mercy” pledge, and receive a 
beautifully-tinted paper certificate that the signer isa Life 
Member of the “‘Pareut American Band o 
‘* Band of Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost, or 
can write us that they wish to join, and by enclosin 
centreturn postage stamp, have names added to the list, 
and receive a similar certificate b 
the badge and large card of membership, can obtain them 
at the office by paying ten cents, or have them sent by mail 
by sending us, in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve 
cents. 

Many ofthe most eminent men and women, not only of 
Massachusetts, but of the world, are members of” the 


mail, 


** Parent American Band.” 


Bands can obtain our membership certifi- 


cates at ten cents a hundred. 


Those who wish 
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NEW BANDS OF MERCY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCI- 


5972. 


5980. 


5981. 


5984. 


5985. 


5986. 


5987. 


5988. 


5989. 


ETY P. C. A. 


Arlington, Vt. 
P., Sylvester C. Deming. 


Madison, Ind. 
Bunting Band. 
P., Eliza B. Sering. 


Chickadee Band. 
P., Agnes M. Marton. 


Warbler Band. 
P., Lydia W. Reynolds. 


Broadway School. 
Willing Helpers Band. 
P., Lola Johnson. 

S., Nannie Stokes. 


Ready Workers Band. 
P., W. E. Brown. 
S., Lillie Johnson. 


Busy Bees Band. 
P., Priscilla Boldin. 
S., Lucinda Duncan. 


Rosebud Band. 
P., Susan Wilson. 


Golden Rule No. 1. Band. 
P., Mary S. M. Chase. 


Wide Awake Band. 
Alice M. Hurlbut. 


Never Fail Band. 
P., Mary E. Jewell. 


Lily of the Valley Band. 
P., Ness Lanham. 


Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Sarah J. Thomas. 


Blue Bell Band. 
P., Septima V. Koehler. 


Heliotrope Band. 
P., L. Josie Chapman. 


Wild Rose Band. 
We Lyle. 


Sweet Violet Band. 
P., Jennie Duncan. 


Elm Band. 
P., Mary Aten. 


Palm Band. 
P., Jessie Dana Palmer. 


Tulip Band. 
P., May V. Muse. 


Maple Band. 
P., Nettie Lewis. 


Golden Rule Band No. 2. 
P., Lue B. Sullivan. 


Lark Band. 
P., Addie E. Almond. 


5990. 
5991. 
5992. 
5993. 


5994, 


5995. 


5996. 


5997. 


5998. 
5999. 


6000. 


6O0L. 


6002. 


6003. 


6004. 


6005. 


6011. 


6012. 


Sparrow Band. 
P., Kate R. Cochran. 


Robin Band. 
P., Lydia B. Middleton. 


Oriole Band. 
P., Mrs. J. W. Powers. 


Linnet Band. 
P., Geo. C. Hubbard. 


South Hingham, Mass. 
Glad Tidings Band. 
P., John A. Cushing. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


- P., J. F. Elliott. 


P., Jno. A. Benedee. 


Cookman Institute. 
P., Margaret A. Funk. 


P., Lillie M. Whitney. = 
P., Rev. S.'B. Darnell. 


Bement, III. 
Loyal T. L. Band. 


P., Mrs. Mary E. Wein- 


stein. 


Madison, Ind. 
Hope Band. 
P., Mrs. Rachel Byrne. 


Townsend, Del. 

Loyal T. L. Band. 

P., Lillie J. Reynolds. 
S., Mrs. Annie Salmon. 


Brodhead, Wis. 
P., Arville Nelson. 


Shanghai, China. 
St. John’s College Band. 
P., Miss Spencer. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Second Dist. School. 
Agate Band. 

P., M. Jennie Brown. 


Garnet Band. 
P., Selina Barnard. 


Star Band. 
P., Flora B. Snowden. 


Turquois Band. 
P., Kate D. Johnson. 


Lynn, Mass. 


Loyal T. L. Co. I. Band. 


P., Fred Otis. 
S. Elma Clark. 
T., James Clark. 


Brodhead, Wis. 
P., Linn Simmons. 


Dowingtown, Pa. 
Loyal T. L. Band. 


' P., Mrs. Dr.T. E. Parker. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Lyceum Band. 
P., Fred J. Hildreth. 


6013. 


6014. 


6015. 


6016. 


6017. 


6018. 


6019. 


6020. 


6022. 


6023. 
6024. 


6025. 


6027. 
6028. 


6029. 


6030. 


6031. 


6032. 


6033. 


6034. 


6035. 


Brodhead, Wis. 
P., Kittie Mitchell. 


Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Charles Douglass Band. 
P., W. J. Peebles. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Mayflower Band. 

P., May E. Merrell. 

S., Julia E. Thompson. 


Aurora, Dakota. 
Fountain Band. 
P., Susie Carter. 


Bushnell, Dakota. 
Jenny Lind Band. 
P., Jennie L. Carter. 


Raynham, Mass. 

Union Star Band. . 
P., May L. DeSorgher. 
S.. Horace Cain. 


Providence, R. I. 
Little Protectors Band. 
P., Charlotte R. Hoswell. 


Somerset, Ky. 
Central Mission Band. 
P., Jas. B. Bucker. 


Providence, R. I. 
Little Helpers Band. 
P., Caroline E. Wark. 


Vincennes, Ind. 
St. Johns Band. 
P., Emma Willson. 


Hubbard Band. 
P., Jennie A. Lee. 


Munroe, Wis. 
P., Anna S. Sheehan. 


Wayside Band. 
P., L. B. Cotterman. 


Providence, R. I. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Maria F. Dunham. 


Carthage, New York. 
Evergreen Band. 
P., Mabel L. Waggoner. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Edson Band. 
P., Alice E. Burgess. 


Brodhead, Wis. 
Landseer Band. 

P., Franklin Gould. 
S., Mamie Stair. 
T., Mattie Gordon. 


Newport, Ky. 
Ohio Centennial Band. 
P., Nathan Cohen. 


Brodhead, Wis. 
P., Nellie A. Taft. 


Moline, Ill. 
Protection Band. 
P., Mabel Crampton. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Centennial Band. 
P., Maurice Scanlan. 


Providence, R. I. 
Watchful Band. 

P., Louise W. Pierce. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Audubon Band. 

P., Lida J. Ferguson. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Little Workers Band. 
P., Susie S. Wright. 
S., Mary E. Munge. 


(Continued on Page 6). 
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ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk street. 


_— 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 

Our list shows ninety-seven new “ Bands of 
Mercy” this month. We had sixty-one last 
month. ‘The total number being now six 
thousand and sixty-three. 


FINANCIAL. 

Our Finance Committees’ report shows 
receipts of last year, $19,133.66 ; payments, 
including hundreds of thousands of humane 
publications, $19,257.44. 

Please read specimen letters of last month 
in another column. We could quadruple 
our work if we had the money to do it. 


-— 


SMALL TYPE. 


We are obliged to use in this No. much 
small type. The pressure on our columns is 
such ¢hat even with the smallest we cannot 
print half we want to, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


The young lady who has been doing a great 
work for dumb animals in Jacksonville has sent 
us eighty annual subscriptions to ‘Our 
Animals.” These ought to keep the work alive 
in Jacksonville. 


DOCKING HORSES. 


The following appeared in the Boston Ilerala, Globe 
and other Boston daily papers of April 28: 


A BARBAROUS PRACTICE. 

To ‘the Editor of the Herald: Will you kindly permit 
me to say, in behalf of our dumb friends, the horses, that 
docking their tails by cutting through bone and flesh is a 
barbarous and cruel operation, in clear violation of the 
laws of Massachusetts, and may be punished by $250 fine 
and a year’s imprisonment in jail. Any man who violates 
this law isa criminal, and any man who aids is a parti» 
ceps criminis. The cruelty is not only in the operation, 
but, as the tail never can grow, the horse through life 
thereafter has no protection from flies, mosquitoes and 
other insects that torment. We have obtained in Massa- 
chusetts courts already three convictions, and I hereby 
offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, $25 for evidence which 
Shall enable us in any case to convict others of this cruel 
and barbarous practice. GeorGe T. ANGELL, 

President Massachusetts Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TO STOP CRUELTY IN COUNTRY 
TOWNS. 


The first thing to do is toorganize a ‘‘ Band 
of Mercy,” which costs nothing, and is supplied 
by our Society without expense, with full infor- 
mation how to kill animals humanely, protect 
birds, protect milk producing animals, what 
to do when tt becomes necessary to enforce laws, 
&c., &c., &c., and also supplied with this paper 
one year without cost. Every cruel man in town 
will know that he is being watched, and any 
cruelty he may do will be talked over in the 
‘* Band of Mercy” and that if continued, he will 
certainly, on complaint of the Band of Mercy, be 
prosecuted by our agents, or police, constable, or 
sheriff. 


MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


Ata crowded meeting of the Melrose, Mass., ‘‘ Band of 
Mercy,” in the Town Hall, May 19, about five hundred 
children taking part, and some thousand or more adults 
present, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presented a beautiful 
banner to the Band, after which came marching to music 
and a most interesting concert by the children. 

This is the “‘ Loyal Legion Band of Mercy” which we 
had the pleasure of addressing last year, of which Mrs. R. 
M. Hesseltine is president. 


What ‘Our Dumb Animals” and its ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
Have Done for Des Plaines, Illinois. 
Mr. ANGELL :— 


My Dear Sir,—1 have received regularly “* Our Dumb 
Animals” for about two years. 1 write this to let you 


know what it has done for us. Our Society numbers about 
two hundred members, and there is a great deal of interest 
in the work, especially among the children. When the 
Society was organized this village was morally and spiritu- 
ally dead. We commenced holding meetings with a small 
attendance and little interest. The interest grew and the 
meetings became so large we were obliged to secure a 
larger room. We hold them now in the church with always 
a full house. Atthe last meeting 1 read your speech at 
Nashville before the W. C.T.U. The sentiment of this 
place has entirely changed. There has been a revival of 
religion and there is a steady growth in. grace. I can trace 
the improvement directly to the Humane Society. When people 
are converted to humanity they are more than half conv. rted 
to Christianity. 1 will not weary you with further details, 
but thank you again for the many ways in which you have 

helped us. 
Very respectfully, 

Mrs. 1. N. W. SHERMAN, 
President of Humane Society and Band of Hope. 
Des Plaines, Illinois, May 2, 18S8. 
SPECIMEN LETTERS OF LAST MONTII. 
Munrog, Wis., May 14. 

Enclosed please find draft ($10.50) for forty-two annual 
subscriptions **Our Dumb Animals” to be sent to Princi- 
pals ot Schools in this section, 

Munroe City“ Band of Mercy,” Anna S. Sheehan, Presi- 
dent, has eight hundred active members, with regular 
crowded meetings. 

“Wayside Band of Mercy,” Miss L. B. Cotterman, 
President, starts with about five hundred members. 

Iam working to havea Band in every school around 
here and think I can do it. 

W. P. STEARNS. 


MINERAL SPrINnGs, Texas, May 12, 1888. 
The ‘‘Lone Star Band of Mercy” now numbers one 
hundred members. The seed you have sown here is bear- 
ing fruit, and I hope will return to the Missionary Fund 
some day the aid given it. G. HH 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Ata recent meeting it was determined to make a vigor- 
ous effort to establish Bands of Mercy in the various 
Sunday Schools of this city. Will you please mail me 
literature that the leaders may know how to go to work. 


M. L. W. 
Glad to send. 


MADISON, 
BROTUER :— 

I have organized twenty-six Bands of Mercy” in the 
public schools of Madison, and a Humane Society. Can 
you send ine literature at Vincennes? 

I wish you could be with me at some of our children’s 
Mass Meetings and learn how much you are doing for the 
children of Indiana. 


Answer. 


IND. 


C. S, 


Answer. Glad to send. 


ATLANTIC City, New Jersey, May 11. 
Will Mr. Angell oblige by sending one hundred “Five 
| Questions Answered,” to be distributed at the organiza- 
| tron of a Society to protect animals in this place. 
S. K. D. 
Answer. Glad to send. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., May 12. 
On the I7th, I am to read a paper before our County 
Convention of the “*Woman’s C. T. Union,” on the neces- 
sity of “Bands of Mercy” in our Juvenile Work. Will 
you please send me copy of your address to our National 
Convention at Nashville, Tenn., and other literature? 
Mrs. M.T.L. 


Answer. Glad to send. 


FENTON, MICHIGAN, May 12. 
My children are enthusiastic over their Bands. Please 


send us melodies. 
Answer. Glad to send. 


HMELENA, ARKANSAS. 


My Band now numbers eighty. Enclosed find money 
order for gold stars and “Band of Mercy Melodies.” 


Mrs. N. H. Moore. 
Glad to send. 


Answer. 
JACKSONVILLE, May 12. 

I am going through Florida, on a three months’ tour, as 
Missionary for the National ‘femperance Society. 1 will 
organize “Bands of Mercy” if you will send necessary 

W.M 


literature. 
Answer. 


Glad to send everything you want. 


New York City, May 14, 


I wonder what unknown friend first sent mea copy of 
your paper and thus gave me a knowledge of — work, 
Zam grateful for the opportunity to aid in making people 
merciful. G 


This lady has sent over $100 to our Missionary Fund.” 


New HAveEN, May 


We have placed a set of your “Leaflets,” and ‘The 
Twelve Lessons,” and “Our Dumb Animals” in every 
public school in the city. Mrs.G. T. F, 


E » INDIANA. 


In the town where I live there is much cruelty to 
animals. Two clergymen have promised, if I will get 
them some literature, they will preach a sermon on the 
subject, &c., &c. Mrs. F. W. 

Answer. Glad to send. 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY. 


The interest in “‘ Bands of Mercy” steadily increases, I 
am so fully satisfied with results in my own school, that I 
can but wish every school in America had one. 


Please 
send humane literature. | Money enclosed.] 
Answer. Glad to send. 
“SCHOOL EDUCATION,” MINNEAPOLIS. 


I am working up an interest in “Our Dumb Animals” 
in Minnesota—oflering it as a premium with my paper, 
Enclosed find remittance, &c., &c. 


SaNvorD Nices, Editor and Publisher, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


My leaflets go like snow. I send you subscriptions for 
Our Dumb Animals, The first is from a carter of ashes, 
who is distributing the leaflets to other drivers. They are 
the grandest things Lever saw * * * and the paper. 

A.D 


SPARTANSBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I wish to establish a ‘*Band of Mercy” in my school, 
Please send literature and instructions. 
Answer. Glad to send. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


Will you kindly send me information to organize Bands 
of Mercy in the several Mission Schools of this city? 
Answer. Glad to send. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Please send 10) “Humane Leaflets,” 109 “Five Ques- 
tions Answered,” 50 “Twelve Lessons on Kindness,” 50 
“Protection of Animals,” 50 “Band of Mercy Informa- 


tion.” 
Answer. Glad to send. 


WEST STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


Enclosed find one dollar, earned by members of our 
“Band of Mercy.” We are adding new members eve 
day. This is how the money was earned. Helpiug papa, 
ten cents; churning, five cents; picking up chips, ten cents; 
washing dishes, one cent; tending baby, one cent; clearing 
off table, one cent; doing errands, five cents; helping 
mamma, one cent, &c., &c., 


Mrs. H. E. S. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BAND OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Our young members are intensely interested and even 
some of the litle tots six years old rise and in their child- 
ish language tell the good they are trying to do as mem- 
bers of your benevolent Society. 


MERCY, 


Mrs. M. BRB. D. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Superintendent of public schools asks for humane publi- 


cations. 
Answer. Glad to send. 


VINCENNES, IND. 


I have organized a “Humane Society” and twenty-four 
“Bands of Mercy” here. Everywhere I go I tind “The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” and your Nash- 
ville address is just the thing for them. There is no limit 
to the good it will accomplish. Please send literature to 
me at Cairo, Ll. 


S. HuspBarp. 


Answer. Glad to send. 


These are simply specimens of hundreds of letters re- 
ceived during the month. We do not give home letters 
relating to prosecutions, &c., for everybody understands 
the importance of prosecutions, while comparatively few, 
at present, appreciate the importance of our vast educa- 
tional work, which only needs money to be quadrupled. 


WHAT TO DO. 


A friend suggests that some people who see a case of 
cruelty don’t know what todo. We answer they should 
read this paper, then they would know that the proper 
thing is to send to our office a full description of man, 
horse, marks and names on the vehicle, all the circum 
stances, and their own names and residences, so that they 
can be summoned as witnesses. In any violent cas¢ of 
cruelty they should call upon the first policeman to intet 
fere, or telephone our office or police headquarters. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS THAT 
HELP. 


. Boston, May 7, 1888. 
DEAR MR. ANGELL :— 
‘(1 take pleasure in sending you twenty dollars for your 
Missionary Fund and wish it were twenty thousand.” 
PuILip G. PEABoDy. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., May 6, 1888. 
DEAR MR. ANGELL 
“It gives me pleasure to enclose a small offering (five 
dollars) towards your Missionary Fund.” S.J. E. 


Boston, May 7, 1888. 
GerorGE T. ANGELL, Esq., 
Dear Sir :—‘‘l enclose check for two hundred dollars for 
your Missionary work.” 
Yours truly, 


NEw York City, May 10, 1888. 
“Please find enclosed my check for twenty-five dollars 
which I send for your Missionary Fund. Thanking you 
most sincerely for the far-reaching work you are so suc- 
cessfully doing.” 
FRIEND. 


Boston, May 138, 1888. 
“Please find enclosed five dollars towards translating 
your literature into Spanish.’’ 
S. H. H. 


EXCELLENT PUBLICATION OF THE 
NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 

In May “Our Dumb Animals,” we spoke 
of the correspondence, interviews, &c., 
we had been having during the past year 
with the President and other leading offi- 
cers of the above-named powerful organi- 
zation, which had resulted in the publication 
by the W. C. T. U., of twelve lessons on 
kindness to animals, written by Avice W. 
Guernsey, Editor of the “‘ Young Crusader,” 
and intended for the use not only of all the 
juvenile organizations of the W. C. T. U., 
but for all teachers, schools, and Sunday 
Schools as well. We cannot speak with too 
much praise of these excellent twelve lessons. 
We ordered four thousand copies at once 
of the W. C. T. U., and intend to keep 
them on hand constantly to sell at the same 
price as our own twelve lessons, namely : two 
cents for each copy of twelve lessons. 


— 


TO THE PRESS. 


As this paper goes to upwards of five thousand Editors 
in the United States, including all in the Southern States 
and all west of the Mississippi river, and as our ob- 
ject in sending it is to lead to the forming of live Societies 
for the protection of animals in all those States and Terri- 
tories, we wish to call the special attention of Editors to 
publications of our Society named on the last page, which 
we shall be glad to send without cost to every i} 


asks: 


who 


Viz., * Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” which 
have gone already to nearly fifty thousand teachers. 

“Five Questions Answered,” which have had a circula- 
tion of several hundreds of thousands. 

“The Check Rein,’? which has had a circulation in this 
and other countries of probably over half a million. 

“Humane Leaflets,” of which, by unanimous vote of the 
Boston School Committee, about sixty thousand were put 
in Boston public schools and several hundreds of thou- 
sands distributed elsewhere. 

“Cattle Transportation,” which has been used very 
sam before Congress, State Legislatures, and else- 
where, 

‘Protection of Animals,” which has had a very large 
circulation both in this country and abroad. 

“Band of Mercy Information,” containing full informa- 
tion in regard to the ‘Bands of Mercy,” of which over 
five thousand eight hundred have been formed in America. 

“Condensed Information,” including everything neces- 
Sary for forming Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, or “Bands of Mercy.” 

All the above we are glad to send without cost to every 
American Editor who writes Sor them, also the address of 
the Editor of this paper to the National Convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, 
Tenn., which presents in condensed form the reasons why 
Societies for the Protection of Animals and Bands of Mercy 
should be formed. 


A New “Band of Mercy’? Badge for those who 
prefer it to the others. 


In response to an earnest call for a smaller and more 
expensive badge for some of the members of our ** Bands 
of Mercy,” we have had a limited number made of the 
exact size above represented in the three forms of Small Pin, 
Scarf Pin,and Pendant. One-half we have had made of 
German Silver, silver plated, and the other gold plated, 
so that our friends can have smal] pin, scarf pin, or pendant, 
either silver or gold, as they prefer. They are made quite 
strong. 

The silver cost us by the 100, 21 cents each, and to cover 
postage, &c., we sell them at 25 cents. The gold cost us by 
the 100, 25 cents each, and we sell them at 30 cents. 

They are not intended to take the place of our regular 
badges, but simply to be additional for those who want them. 

The price can be sent in postage stamps or any other form 
of remittance. 


BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


Our ordinary badges, gold and silver imitation, cost us 
by the thousand one cent less than we sell them for. The 
cent does not cover postage, breakages, losses in mail, &c., 
&c., saying nothing of the immense detail of accounts and 
correspondence. The new badges cost us, heavy silver plated, 
21 cents, heavy gold plated 25 cents, and coin silver 37k cents. 
We willhave the above manufactured as ordered, and sent 
at 25, 30, and 40 cents. We must require payment in ad- 
vance for our more costly badges, and can manufacture 
no faster than ordered. 


Ir Adam had handcuffed his wife on the first 
moment of his introduction to her, he would 
have had moss on his back six inches deep and 
been living in that lazy Eden yet, with no more 
vitality than a stump.—Exchange. 


—> 
— 


PuNDITA RAMABAI has already secured about 
fifty thousand dollars toward the fund she is 
raising to establish a school in India for Hindoo 
widows. 


Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars subscriptions for 
the proposed ‘‘temperance temple” at Chicago, have been 
secured by Mrs. M. B. Carse. The structure will be twelve 
stories high with a tower surmounted bya statue of the 
Sistine Madonna. It is believed the corner stone will be 
laid about a year from the first of May. 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 


We wish to publish another small Song Book, tor 
our Bands of Mercy, which shall contain only poetical 
gems, set to popular, well known tunes. They must be 
adapted to Sunday Schools and day schools, and contain 
nothing objectionable to any section of our country or form of 
religious belief. Who among our readers will undertake 
the preparation of such a book, and perhaps render in- 
calculable service to our humane cause? 


— 


The photographs of the friends of our 
humane cause continue to come, and we 
are accordingly made happy. Send us 
another 100, please. 


WOMEN RULED OUT. 

At the National General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church held recently in 
New York City, it was voted, after long dis- 
cussion, that Frances E. Willard and other prom- 
inent ladies elected as delegates could not be 
admitted. 

As we read this, our thoughts went to anzother 
National Assembly which we had the pleasure of 
attending afew years ago inthe Representatives’ 
Hall of the Capitol at Richmond, Va., and of 
addressing — namely: ‘‘ The National Grange” 
representing hundreds of thousands of agricul- 
turists all over this country — delegates gathered 
from nearly every State and Territory — men 
and women sitting side by side with equal rights 
and acting in perfect harmony. 

As surely as the world moves the time is coming, 
and we think very soon, when our good friends 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church will laugh at 
a proposition to exclude any duly elected dele- 
gate because she happens to be a woman. 

The hope of our nation, humanity and the 
world depends on the elevation of woman. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE NATIONAL 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION. 


The Temperance Temple at Chicago is to be a magnifi- 
cent structure twelve stories high with a frontage on three 
streets. It will have four fountains of pure water con- 
stantly flowing, from which any passer-by may drink and 
be refreshed. It will bear upon its front words which have 
never before been carved upon stone, 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
Building, 
and wrought on the stone beneath will be the National em- 
blem of the W. C. T. U.— The Woman’s News. 


THE WORLD’S GOOD WOMEN. 


Good women are as sentinels; in the darkest 
of earth’s night 

They hold with stout hearts, silently, life’s out- 

* posts toward the light, 

And at God Almighty’s roll call, ’mong the 
hosts that answer ‘‘Here,” 

The voices of good women sound strong, and 
sweet, and clear. 


Good women are brave soldiers; in thickest of 
the fight 

They stand with stout hearts patiently, embat- 
tled for the right, 

And tho’ no blare of trumpet or roll of drum 
is heard, 

Good women, the world over, are an army of 
the Lord. 


Good women save the nation, tho’ they bear 
not sword nor gun; 

Their panoply is righteousness; their will with 
God’s as one. 

Each in her single person revealing God on 


earth, 
Knowing that so, and only so, is any life of 
worth. 
* * * * * 


Dost talk of woman’s weakness! I tell you that 
this hour 

The weight of this world’s future depends upon 
their Power, 

And down the track of ages, as time’s flood tides 
are told, ; 

The level of their height is marked by the 
place that women hold. y 
—Charlotte F. Daley, in Woman's Tribune. 
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(Bands of Mercy continued from Page 3). 


6037. Moline, Ill. 
Unitarian S. S. Band. 
Mrs. L. A. Mack. 


6038. Providence, R. I. 
Kindergarten Band. 
P., Helen M. Lothrop. 


6039. Vincennes, Ind. 

Faithful Band. 

P., Margaret Holland. 
6040. Working Band. 

P., W. A. Rowles. 
6041. Honor Band. 

P., Malvina Keith. 


6042. Hearts of Kindness Band. 
P., Gustave Hartnetz. 


6043. Kindness Band. 
P., Elizabeth Searight. 


6044. Little Trusty Band. 
P., Nellie Beach. 


6045. Cricket Band. 
P., Ella Keith. 


6046. Pansy Band. 

P., Mamie R. Breen. 
6047. Love Band. 

P., Jennie Culbertson. 
6048. I'll Try Band. 

P., Jennie Proctor. 
6049. Diamond Band. 

P., May Avery. 
6050. Golden Rule Band. 

P., Helen B. Elliott. 
6051. Blue Bell Band. 

P., Ella H. Rice. 
6052. Golden Band. 

P., Anna C. Flinn. 
6053. Bergh Band. 

P., Josephine Crotts. 
6054. Opal Band. 

P., Lizzie E. M. Laugel. 
6055. Primrose Band. 

P., J. H. Ballard. 
6056. Silver Band. 

P., Alice C. Jones. 
6057. Tulip Band. 

P., Julia Mooney. 
6058. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School No. 23. 

Truthful Band. 
6059. Honor Band. 
6060. Earnest Workers Band. 
6061. Watchful Boys Band. 
6062. Humane Band. 


6063. Thoughtful Band. 
P., M. Power. 


LONG LETTERS. 


Saying nothing of Editorial duties set forth in anotheg 
article, the Editor of this paper, as President and responsi- 
ble head of a Society which has upwards of four hundred 
and fifty agents—deals annually with several thousand 
cases of cruelty—from whose offices go out nearly or quite 
fourteen thousand letters each year, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of humane publications—and which must 
raise something like twenty thousand dollars a year from 
the gifts of humane people to carry on the work--has a 
good dealto do. He can read or answer personally only 
a small proportion of the letters he receives, and must 
generally put long letters into the hands of others. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. James 
Eddy, of Providence, R. I., a wealthy and 
prominent citizen and the father of our good 
friend and humane worker, Sarah J. Eddy, 
through whose influence we had the pleasure 
last year of addressing the Providence High and 
Grammar Schools. 


ANTI-VIVISECTION. 


We have received the fifth annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Vivisection Society—oftices 1706 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, President, Wm. R. D. Blackwood, M. D., 
Secretary, Miss Adele Biddle, and Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Caroline E. White, President of the Woman’s 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Society P. C. A. It is an 
interesting pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, containing 
report of work done (including the sending out of 5000 
copies of an_ illustrated pamphlet)—reasons by Mrs. 
White which led to the Society’s determination to oppose 
all vivisection—address by the President, &c., &c. 

No one can doubt that a vast deal of unnecessary cruelty 
is practised upon dumb animals through vivisection, and 
every humane person should earnestly wish the success of 
every movement which may tend to lessen it. 

We believe that the surest road to success is through 
humane education, arousing public opinion and enlisting 
the best and most humane of the medical profession, and to 
that end we are glad to know that the President of this 
Society is a Physician, and that among its members are 
the names of so many of the best men and women of 
Philadelphia. We advise our friends to send to the Society 
for a copy of this valuable report. 


PASTEUR AND HYDROPHOBIA. 


In our March No. we stated that in the large city of 
Boston, during forty years, only two deaths had been re- 
ported of hydrophobia, that they were both doubtful cases,and 
that reported deaths from this disease had been so rare that 
many of our most eminent physicians doubted whether 
hydrophobia was anything more than a disease of the ima- 
gination. 

In a valuable letter written by Mrs. Caroline Earle White, 
President of the Woman’s S. P.C. A., Philadelphia, and 
published in the Public Ledger of that city, we find that a 
celebrated physician of New York City has tried in vain for 
eight years to find one genuine case of rabies. Jn their 
great Pennsylvania Hospital they have had but one case in 
one hundred and two years. 

The children sent to Pasteur from Newark, N. J., fared 
no better than those who remained at home, for not one 
had hydrophobia. She quotes the British Medical Fournal 
of Nov. 12th, 1887, that the Portuguese Government has for- 
bidden the civil authorities to send any more persons sup- 
posed to be bitten by mad dogs, to Pasteur. A very strong 
confirmation of the doctrine that hydrophobia is a disease of 
the imagination comes from the fact stated by Mrs. White, 
that one hundred and twenty-two of Pasteur’s patients have 
died, believing they had the disease. 


DEHORNING CATTLE. 


T. W. Whiting a few weeks since had a num- 
ber of his cattle dehorned. The men who did 
the work claimed to be experts at the business, 
and probably were, but the result of the opera- 
tion is anything but satisfactory. The horus 
were taken off close to the head, and ina number 
of cases soreness and sloughing ensued, and the 
parts becoming fly-blown, gangrene followed, 
and death resulted in several cases. None of 
them seem to be in as good condition as previous 
to the dehorning, and Mr. Whiting very natu- 
rally does not take kindly to the latest fad in 
the cattle business.—Parkerville, Kansas, 
Times, April 28, 1888. 


CINCINNATI. 


We have received the very interesting fifteenth annual 
seport of the “Ohio Humane Society’ for year ending 
Jan. 15, 1888. Dr. John W. Jones, President, Dr. W. W. 
Dawson, First Vice-President, Erastus Burnham, Secre- 
tary, thirty-one Directors. 

857 reported cases of cruelty to children, and 1699 to 
animals investigated—168 convictions obtained in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Receipts about $7,609.59. 

Expenses $6,454.08. 

Permanent Fund about $2,800. 

Following the President’s and Secretary’s reports, are a 
historical address by E. P. Bradstreet, and a very in- 
teresting paper by Professor John B. Peaslee on “Bands 
of Mercy” in the Ohio public Schools. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


We learn from our friend Mrs. Schaffter, of the Picayune, 
that Mr. H. D. Forsyth is now President of the Louisiana 
Society P. C. A., of which she is Secretary, and its rooms 
are atS Meyer Building, corner of Baronne and Union 
Streets. Mrs. Schaffter sails with her husband, on June 
6th, for Europe, in search of better health. For the sake 
of our cause as well as her own sake, we wish a fortunate 
journey and a safe and happy return. 


Vigilance in watching opportunity—tact and daring in 
seizing upon opportunity—force and persistence in crowd- 
ing opportunity to its utmost of possible achievement— 
these are virtues which in humane, as in other work, com- 
mand success. 


A CHILDREN’S GALA NIGHT. 
From Memphis (Tenn.) Daily Appeal, of May 11, 1588. 


A DELIGHTFUL PERFORMANCE AT THE HELENA (ARK,) 
OPERA-HOUSE. 

HELENA, Ark., May 10.—One wishing for a peep into 
fairyland should have been present at the beautiful opening 
scene at the Grand Opera-house. There, in the joyous 
innocence of childhood, were gathered on the stage seventy 
“little men and women,” the Helena Band of Mercy, 
founded February, 1888, by Mrs. Naomt H. Moore, widow 


| of Maj. W. E. Moore, of gallant Confederate memory, and 


remembered as the gifted Naomi Hays, of Columbia, 
Tenn., niece of President Fames K. Polk. This talented 
woman’s soul is imbued and life governed by the ennobling 
principle she seeks to teach, of doing good. 

Low, sweet music prepared the audience for the rising 
of the curtain. The soft notes swelled into a grand 
chorus, “Onward, Bands of Mercy.” The curtain went up, 
disclosing a woodland scene, a vision of loveliness. 
Seventy children in spotless white, grouped about over 
acarpet of green, and decked with flowers, presented a 
perfect picture of happy childhood in its purity, freshness 
and beauty, while their youthful voices sent forth sweet 
strains of the ‘‘Mercy” melody. Then was heard a mel- 
low solo refrain: 


“The quality of Mercy is not strained; it droppeth 

As the senile dew from heaven upon the place beneath; 

It is twice blessed; it blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes.” 


And as it softly died away the attention of the audience 
was enchained by a tableau vivant to which the pen can- 
not do justice. A fairy child (Hattie Horner), guardian 
spirit of the band, winged and robed in purest white, 
floated through the aerial realm and lighted upon a mossy 
mound, her little hands put forward in benediction over the 
now kneeling Band of Mercy, while a gorgeous sunlight 
illumed and glorified the scene. ‘*Mercy Gems,” a recita- 
tion by twenty of the band, followed this, all acquitting 
themselves with much credit. 

The “Burial of Cock Robin’ was one of the features 
of this varied entertainment. This was a cantata, in 
costume, participated in by eighteen of the band, and 
a great success. Josephine Pillow sang sweetly in this. 
Little Josie Moore, ‘*The Sparrow,” in brown feathered 
costume with wings, acted and sang so prettily as to win 
all hearts. John Coolidge, “Parson,” the rook, brought 
down the house. Elise Stone carried out well the ‘Beetle 
with Thread and Needle.” Andrew Coolidge, who “tolled 
the bell,” brought loud applause. James Pillow, ‘‘The 
Kite,”’ sang well. Jerome Pillow, ‘The Clerk,’’ Robert 
Gordon, ‘The Linnet,’’ Maggie Tappan, “The Fish,” 
Lalla Martin, ‘*The Fly,” Julia Lark,” Lizzie 
Coolidge, ‘“The Thrush,’” who sang the sweet psalm from 
a bush, and Jennie Pillow, ““The Dove Mourning for Her 
Love.” This was a picture of grief that brought tears 
from all eyes. The applause was immense. The choir, 
Fannie M. Moore, Mena Humphreys, Jessie Thompson 
and Fannie L. Moore, sang a beautiful bird hymn, which 
ended the obsequies. 

“*Bo-Peep,”’ the little beauty, Mary Rightor, came next, 
and the piquant manner of her recitation delighted the audi- 
ence. Bright littke Mary Lambert enacted and recited 
“Red Riding Hood,” looking very cunning in little red 
cloak and hood. Josie Quarles and Vera Ford, two pretty 
little girls, were very interesting. The Japanese dance, by 
eight little girls, was perfectly Japanese in appearance and 
motion. 

Next in order was a humorous recitation, “Only a 
Chicken,” by eight of the band—Christine Sanders, Alice 
Clopton, Love Fitzpatrick, Annie Trask, Butler Martin, 
Fannie L. Moore, Mena a and Viola Rightor. 
This was very amusing in Mother Hubbard costume. 
Miss Mary Tappan sang ‘Marguerite’ with sweet voice 
and modest manner, and Was encored and received many 
flowers. 

Miss Virginia Hicks and Andrew Coolidge, violinists, 
charmed the audience. Miss Fannie Leslie Moore dis- 
tinguished herself in the “Rock Schottisch,’? which was 
pronounced one of the best performances of the evening. 
This was encored. Miss Eva Coolidge was very attractive 
in a comic solo, ‘‘Never Take ‘No’ for an Answer,” and 
was called back. The recitation of Viola Rightor wasa 
gem of the entertainment.. This beautiful young girl 
inherits oratorical talent from her grandfather, Judge Wm. 
Haskell, of Tennessee. The audience was much pleased 
with a “Cachucha” by Bettie Rembert, a modern Fannie 
Ellsler. Terpsichore (Helen Moore in fairy costume) was 
wafted as a goddess from the upper world, and performed 
the ‘‘Flower Dance” exquisitely. Her spirituelle appear- 
ance and artistic grace made the illusion seem real. 

One of the sweetest features of the entertainment was 
the setting forth, in flute-like tones, by six little darlings of 
the band, the divine mission of “Little Hands and Little 
Fingers.’ Robert Gordon, in “Ben Hazzard’s Guests,’ 
and the encore, “‘Curfew,’”” added fresh laurels to his well 
earned reputation as a youthful orator. “Ask Your Jug,” 
(comic) by Michael Cohn and Lafayette Solemon, was 
well recited and loudly applauded. 

The entertainment was interspersed with fancy dances. 
Maj. J. J. Hornor delivered a beautiful and appropriate 
pe giving the origin and progress of the Band of 
Mercy. 


Mrs. L. L. Gulick of Shanghai, China, orders an- 
other invoice of our ‘‘Band of, Mercy” badges. She has 
already several Bands—has had our pledge, &c., stereo- 
typed in the Chinese language and expects to secure 
thousands of members. 
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PAUL’S DOG BRUCE. 
(A Story of the Great Blizzard). 


BY CHAS. H. HEUSTIS. 


By kind permission of “ Golden Days,” Philadelphia, 
we reprint from that paper the story of Paul’s Dog Bruce. 


«That dog has got to get out of this to-mor- 
row, and that’s all there is about it!” 

‘*Father !” 

“There! 


I don’t want to hear a word. I tell 


money was scarce, accepted grain in exchange 
for his goods, and sent it to market over the 
branch railroad which tapped the village. 

The one other member of the family was 
Bruce, the splendid great St. Bernard, which 
had been given to Paul while a puppy. 

Mr. Wilkins’ brother had sent the little, 
shaggy ball of fat by express, from Chicago, 


| with a note which read: 


you the dog is going, and that ends the whole | 


thing. I hate dogs, always did hate them, and 
always will.” 

The beautiful St. Bernard standing before the 
kitchen fire looking up into his master’s face 


showed plainly enough that he knew what was | 


going on. 
dropped between his legs, and he went behind 
a chair as if to hid? himself from sight. 

“Look at that!” 
continued Mr. Wil- 
kins, angrily, as he 
shook out a_ coat 
that had been hang- 
ing over his arm 
and exposed a great 
rent. ‘Look at 
it! That miserable 
dog did that.” 

He tossed the 
garment on_ the 
back ofa chair with 
an expression of 
disgust. 

‘Now, John, ” 
began Mrs. Wil- 
kins, soothingly, 
“you wouldn't 
break the  boy’s 
heart, would you? I have 
really become quite fond of 
Bruce myself, and I don’t 
believe he would bite any 
one—unless it was a tramp 
ora thief. Why, the dog 
has grown up with our boy, 
and Paul would—” 

‘“‘T tell you he is no use!” 
broke in Mr. Wilkins, im- 
patiently. ‘‘I detest the 
dog. What good is he to 
us? Why, he eats more 
than all the rest of us put 
together. He'’lleat us out «=. 
of house and home before ~ 
long.” 

Paul’s eyes filled with 
tears. He threw himself 
on the floor and _ buried 
his face in the dog’s shaggy 
coat. 

Bruce lifted his head and 
licked the hand that fell 
over his neck. 

Farmer Jones will call to- 
morrow and take the dog 
away,” announced the fath- 
er, as he marched out of the 
house and slammed the door behind him. 

Paul broke into a fit of sobbing until the dog’s | 
hair was wet with tears. | 

His mother looked at him for a moment in 
silence, and then went about her work. She 
knew if her husband had really made up his 
mind, that nothing in the course of ordinary 
events would change it, and perhaps she thought 
it best that her son should have his cry out at 
once. 

The home of the Wilkins family was in a lit- 
tle village of Dakota. John Wilkins had settled 
there with his wife and son Paul, now a boy of 
fifteen, hoping to grow up and prosper with the | 
country. 

He had met with moderate success, for , R—— | 
was the centre of a populous farming region, | 
and John Wilkins’ general store was the base of | 
Supplies for the surrounding country. | 


He sold everything in the way of groceries | 


and dry-goods and boots and shoes, and when | 


His tail that had been wagging | 


“Here is a present for Paul. Bruce is a pure St. Bernard, 
and will make a splendid and valuable dog. He will grow 
as strong asa lion. Treat him kindly, and he will watch 
over your interests better than any two-legged animal you 
can hire.” 

Mr. Wilkins’ brother thought he was doing a 
great kindness in sending the dog, but Mr. Wil- 
kins could not see it that way. 

“Bill always was a queer fellow,” he growled. 
‘‘What did he want to send him here for, when 
he knows I always hated dogs?” 

‘But he didn’t send him to you. 
mine,” cried Paul. 

‘Well, see that you take care of him then, for 
I won't. I suppose we'll have to keep him now 
here, 
but it won’t 
be forlong, 
I tell you,” 
and Mr. 
Wilkins 
shook his 
head with 
a knowing 
smile. 

But Bruce 
remained 


The dog is 


“‘Bruce, dear oid Bruce! He is here to 
save us!” exclaimed Paul. 


and grew up just as Paul’s uncle said he 
would. The boy and dog became insep- 
arable companions. Mr. Wilkins grum- 
bled occasionally and threatened now 


_ and then to ‘‘poison that brute,” but he 


never undertook to put his threats into execu- 


_ tion, and Paul had almost ceased to pay any 


attention to them. But when his father an- 

nounced in this positive way that the dog must 

go, he knew that the decision was unalterable. 
‘“‘Poor Bruce! They are going to take you 


_ away from me,” moaned the boy. 


The dog patted the floor softly with his tail 
at the sound of his young master’s voice. 

‘‘Perhaps—perhaps your father will relent,” 
faltered his mother, after a time. She could 


not give much comfort, for she did not herself 
believe what she was saying. 


“Dry your 


eyes, Paul, and let’s hope for the best.” 

“No, no, he means it this time,” cried the 
boy, bursting into another flood of tears. 

The door opened and Mr. Wilkins came in 
again. He stood in silence looking at the boy 
and listening to his convulsive sobs. Perhaps 
his sympathy was touched, forhe said, not un- 
kindly: 

‘What's the use of making so much fuss 
about a miserable dog? I did’nt suppose you 
cared so much as all that. The dog will have a 
good home with Farmer Jones, and—” Just 
then his eyes fell upon the torn coat, and he 
added, emphatically, ‘‘I won’t have such a de- 
structive animal around any longer.” 

“The flour is out, John,” said his wife. ‘‘If 
you want hot biscuit for supper you had better 
send some down.” 

“T’ll send a bag home by Paul before dinner,” 
was the reply. ‘I can’t getin a barrel to-day. 
The clerk is too busy. This fine weather is 
bringing all the farmers into town. Did you 
ever see such splendid weather in winter before?” 

“It is almostas balmy as spring.” 

“Yes, and it looks like a regular January 
thaw. Paul, you had better come along to the 
store with me. There is lots of business to- 
day.” 

The boy brushed away his tears, slowly got 
up from the floor and drew on his overcoat. 
Bruce shook himself and prepared to follow his 
young master. 

“Oh, I don’t mean you. You stay here,” 
growled Mr. Wilkins, with a scowl, and the dog 
sneaked back behind the chair and stretched 
himself out again. 


It was indeed a beautiful 
morning. The warm rays of 
the sun were melting the 
snow, and a gentle breeze 
blew from the south. The 
store was not over a quarter 
of a mile from their house, 
and Mr. Wilkins and his son 
walked up the road and 
turned into the main street 
upon which the store was 
located. 

** Look, father, see that 
funny cloud,” said Paul, as 
he pointed to a dark patch in 
the northwest. 

‘Yes, I saw it a little 
while ago. It doesn’tamount 
to anything, I guess.” 

Paul’s thoughts were so 
bound up in Bruce and he 
was kept so busy about the 


“BRUCE SHOOK HIMSELF AND STARTED OFF, PAUL FOLLOWING AND 


LEADING HIS FATHER.” 


store that he forgot all about the cloud, and it 
was some time afterwards that he heard his 
father remark to the clerk: ; 

“‘T wonder what makes it so dark?” 

“It zs curious,” replied the latter, jumping over 
the counter and looking out of the door. 
‘‘Why,” he exclaimed, ‘‘the sky is black!” 

Just then acustomer came in. — 

“You might as well shut up shop and go 
home,” he said. ‘‘Iam going to get there as 
fastas can. Give me five pounds of sugar, 
quick! There is the biggest blizzard you ever 
saw coming.” 
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8 Our Dumb 


Paul ran outside. 

The gentle wind had ceased, and in its place 
was a perfect and ominous calm. It was very 
dark. 

“Yes, it does look like a blizzard,” remarked 
his father; ‘‘but I reckon there is no hurry. 
Luckily, I have got my coal-bin full.” 

There was still considerable work to be done 
about the store, and another two hours passed 
before all were startled by a furious gust of 
wind which shook the whole building. 

Paul again ran tothe door and openedit. A 
tremendous gale was blowing from the north- 
west, and a cloud of snow blew in before its icy 
breath. The ground was white with it. 

“Gracious! It is on us. sure enough!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Wilkins. ‘I had no idea it was 
storming so. We must be getting out of this.” 

He went behind the counter for a small bag 


frightened him. Still, he could not deprive his 
son of the coat, for it meant death to him. 

An hour passed, and his legs and arms were 
growing numb. But still he dared not face the 
awful blast. 


| 
| 


“Father in heaven, have mercy !” he prayed. | 


““Send us help! 
death!” 

As if tt was an answer to his prayer, a dark 
form suddenly threw itself up against the drift, 


Save us from this terrible 


and a great mass of shaggy hair scattered the 


snow in their faces. Then there was a howl 
which mingled with the blast, and the St. Ber- 


| nard barked and jumped with delight. 


| saved! 


of flour, and then into a back room for an old | 


overcoat that hung there. 


“You can close up the store as soon as you | 


like,” he said to the clerk. ‘‘Here, Paul, throw 
this over your shoulders and come along. 
Mr. Wilkins led the way into the open air.” 
The blizzard had come with a rush. The 
thermometer had fallen in an hour away down 
below zero. The snow was as fine as sand, and 


ice with blinding force until they cut like sharp 
needles. Had there been a cloud burst, the 
snow could not have come down faster. It was 
so fine and thick that it was impossible to see 
arod away. It already covered the ground to a 
considerable depth and was drifting badly. 

Paul had not gone a dozen rods before he 
found himself almost unable to breathe. 


“Bruce, dear old Bruce! 


” 


He is here to save 
us!” exclaimed Paul, throwing his arms about 
the dog’s neck and crying for joy. ‘‘Bruce can 
take us home if anybody can. 
Come, let me help you up.” 

It was with difficulty that Mr. Wilkins could 
gain his feet, but, aided by Paul, he succeeded. 

Then the boy fumbled in his pockets and 
brought out a piece of strong twine, one end of 
which he tied to tle dog’s collar. 

‘‘Now, Bruce, home, sir—home!” 

The dog understood. He sniffed the snow, 


| shook himself, and started off, Paul following 


| and leading his father. 
the furious gale drove the minute particles of | 


Bruce’s instinct was true, 
and in a few minutes he led them up to the 
door, and father and son stumbled into the 
kitchen in a half-frozen condition. 

Mrs. Wilkins hovered over them with tearful 


| eyes, rubbing their hands and feet with coarse 
| flannel and pouring the hottest of coffee down 


drawn the icy particles into his lungs, and was | 


actually suffocating in the open air. 


father’sarm. His father saw ata glance what | 
was the matter, and, without a word, drew out | 


a handkerchief and bound it tightly about the 
boy’s mouth and nose. Then, throwing away 
the flour, which was becoming too burdensome, 
he took his son by the hand and led him along. 

It was the hardest kind of work to keep their 
feet inthe driving storm. The cold wind pierced 
them to the bones, but they struggled bravely 


home. 
Home! Where was it? The longer they 


walked, the further they 
from it. 

‘“‘Where are we? We must be near the house,” 
murmured Mr. Wilkins to himself, anxiously, 
shading his eyes from the cutting ice. ‘‘Why 
is it we do not reach it?” 

Almost as he spoke, he stumbled over a great 
stone. 

‘*‘Why, we are out of the road! 
dering in a field!” he cried, in alarm. 
then, with the suddenness of despair, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘We are all turned around! 
lost in the blizzard!” 

What was to be done? 
wander on at random —Mr. Wilkins had had 
enough experience to know that—and selecting 
a drift of snow which had been packed in as 


seemed to be away 


We are 


| 
on, thinking of the warm fire awaiting them at | 


their throats, while the dog crouched on the 


| floor and watched every movement with his in- 
He had | 


telligent eyes. 


‘“*Bruce,” said Mr. Wilkins, when he was able 


| to sit up—‘' Bruce, come here, sir!” 
He tried to cry out, but could only tug at his | 


The St. Bernard got up slowly and walked 
over to him. Mr. Wilkins took the dog’s head 
between his hands and bent down over it. Wes 


Father, we are | 


ita tear that sparkled on it, or was it but melted | 


snow? 

At all events, the dog understood, for he 
wagged his tail furiously. Mother and son 
looked at each other and smiled. 

‘“\I have always hated dogs, but—but I don't 
*hesaid. ‘Bruce, you have been our sal- 
vation. How did you ever find us?” 

“JT sent him,” said Mrs. Wilkins. ‘I was 
afraid you would lose your way, and I told 
Bruce to find you and bring youhome. And he 
seemed to understand everything I said.” 

“Noble Bruce, noble Bruce!” repeated her 
husband. 


night.” 


| to-morrow,” 


We are wan- | 
And | 


It was useless to | 


hard as a rock, he crouched on the lee side of | 


it, and drew the boy down beside him. 
“Dig, Paul! Diga holein it!” he cried. 


*had heard many stories of the dreaded blizz&rd, 


caves outof the snow to shield them from the 
blast, and he set to work witha will to help 
his father. 

It was a poor shelter, for it only half covered 
them, but it was better thannothing. The snow 
still whirled about their heads, and oh! how 
cold it was! 

‘‘Father, you are freezing!” cried the boy, 
who, wrapped up as he was in the big coat, was 
shivering himself. ‘‘Here, take it; I can get 
along.” 

‘‘No, no, Iam all right,” protested Mr. “Wil- 
kins, clapping his hands to get up a circulation. 

But his blue lips and trembling form told too 
plainly of his suffering. The mild weather had 
lured him from the house without extra cloth- 
ing. Hisson was right. He was gradually but 
surely freezing. He realized it fully, and it 


“Poor old dog! And he has got to go off 
said Paul, tenderly. 
“Hey! What's that? 

Well, I guess not!” 

‘Oh, then he can stay?” cried the boy, eagerly. 

“Stay! Well, I should say he could, and he 
can tear up a coat every day tf he wants to, and 
I won't say a word.” 

And the dog understood that, too, and his joyful 
bark mingled with Paul's happy shouts. 


THE LONDON WORLD. 
A friend sends us an able article from the 


The boy realized the situation at once. He | London World on the slaughter of birds for 


_ millinery purposes, suggesting how much 
and how men had saved their lives by hollowing | 


| delicate creations of Nature? 


flowers. 


the bird-catcher and killer. 

There is no rascally villanous loafer like 
your town and country bird-catcher. He is 
the terror of his home, the drunkard of his 


I USED TO KILL BIRDS. 


BY M. C. EDWARDS. 


| I used to kill birds in my boyhood, 


Bluebirds and robins and wrens; 
I hunted them up in the mountains, 
I hunted them down in the glens. 
I never thought it was sinful — 
I did it only for fun — 
And I had rare sport in the forest 
With the poor little birds and my gun. 


But one clear day in the springtime 
I spied a brown bird in a tree, 
Merrily swinging aud chirping, 
As happy as bird could be, 
And raising my gun in a twinkling, 
I fired, and my aim was too true; 
For a moment the little thing fluttered, 
Then off to the bushes it flew. 


I followed it quickly and softly, 
And there to my sorrow! found, 

Right close to its nest full of young ones, 
The little bird dead on the ground! 

Poor birdies! for food they were calling; 
But now they could never be fed, 

For the kind mother-bird who had loved them 
Was lying there bleeding and dead. 


I picked up the bird in my anguish, 
I stroked the wee motherly thing 
That could nevermore feed its dear young ones, 
Nor dart through the air on swift wing. 
And I made a firm vow in that moment, 
When my heart with such sorrow was stirred, 
That never again in my lifetime 
Would I shoot a poor innocent bird! 


HE REMEMBERED. 


years 


Many ago, Mr. Abram Dodge of 


| Ipswich, Mass., owned a beautiful horse which 


‘‘Bruce must have a good supper to- | 


Go off to-morrow? | 


was the pet of the family. He was admired by 
all who knew his playfulness and good qualifi- 
cations. In the summer it was Mr. Dodge's 
habit occasionally to have a frolic with his horse 
in his barnyard, then let him out alone, and he 
would go to the river, which was about one- 
third of a mile distant, where he would bathe, 
then go toa common and roll on the grass, then 


| start for home; his stable was renovated for 


him while he was gone, and his breakfast put in 
his crib. If he met his master he would show 
some coltish pranks, run for the stable, pull out 
the wooden pin that fastened the door with his 
teeth, and rush to his manger to find his food. 
One night the horse was stolen from the stable. 
After the expiration of sixteen years, Mr. Dodge 


| was at the tavern when aman drove a horse up to 


the door. Mr. Dodge at once recognized his horse 


| and told the driver his reason for believing it to 


| for several years. 
The article closes with a description of | pica: ) 


| be his; i 
more refined and beautiful the wearing of | 


bought the horse, and that he had owned him 
It was finally agreed, that 
if the horse would, on being taken to his old 
stable, go through the habit of bathing, rolling 


| on the grass, and pulling the pin from the 
| stable door as above described, that Mr. Dodge 


village, and the pariah of his parish. What | 


is it to him that the little birds spend hours 


in the net in mortal agony, struggling to _ for his green towel on the common, then to his 


escape, before he tumbles out of his bed far 


on into the morning to go about his daily | 
work of breaking the spinal cords of these — 


em- 


| ployers are tender, high-souled women; and, 


of course, their wants must be attended to. 


should have him. When the horse was let out 
into his old yard he viewed the premises fora 
moment, then started for his old bath tub, then 


old stable, pulled the wooden pin, won for him- 
self a good meal, and his old master his favorite 
horse. These facts are vouched for by reliable 
residents of the beautiful, picturesque old town, 
and show conclusively the long memory of our 
noble animal.—Lowell Courier. 


Our 


Dumb Animals. 


_mad; but I didn’t mind. 


A BOSTON WOMAN. 


Arlo Bates, in the Providence Fournal, tells 
the following story: 

It was raining, it wasalso near nightfall, and 
the winter dusk was already beginning to fall. 
Mrs. C , a Boston lady, who belongs to the 
most exclusive circles of wealth, fashion and 
culture, came out of the Boston and Albany 
station, expecting to find her carriage waiting for 
her. By some mistake, however, the coachman 
had failed to be on hand, and she stood under 
the roof sheltering the sidewalk before the station, 
waiting for him. As she stood there almost 
alone, a drunken teamster, who had overloaded 
his horses, attempted to cross the horse-car track 
and got stuck. The street resounded with his 
oaths, and the blows he began to give the horses. 

Mrs. C—— stood a moment and regarded the 
scene. Then, with a deft twist of the hand, she 
gathered up her gown—a Boston woman would 
remember her clothes in hurrying through the 
closing gates of Paradise, and be sure her train 
was by no ill chance caught in the crack!—and 
without hesitation walked deliberately into the 
street. Laying her delicately-gloved hand on 
the arm of the brutal driver, she said with firm 
distinctness : 

‘* Stop beating those horses!” 


The suddenness of the attack took the man so 
by surprise that for a second or two he simply 
stared in stupid astonishment. Then he turned 
with an oath from the horses to the lady. “Yes, 
I was frightened,” Mrs. C—— confessed after- 
ward, ‘‘ but I knew enough not to showit. The 
worst of it was that there was no policeman in 
sight, and allat once it seemed to grow awfully 
dark; but of course I couldn't give in after I 
started. So I said I will certainly have you ar- 
rested if you beat those horses. He swore fear- 
fully, and I began to lose courage, when just 
in the nick of time my carriage drove up. 
My coachman looked as if he thought I'd gone 
I told him to go and 
find a policeman and briag him back. Then the 
driver cooled down all at once, but he had been 
drinking and I had no notion of leaving until my 
work was done. My coachman brought a police- 
man andI gave him my address, and left him in 
charge, then I went home and got some dry boots 
on.” 

The incident illustrates the pluck and cool-head- 
edness of the Boston woman, and no less the 
active interest she takes in the affairs of life. 
Philanthropic societies mean something more 
than mere words in this town of advanced ideas. 

[ We have lots of determined women in Boston 
who believe in kindness to animals, but have not 
been able thus far to ascertain what Mrs. C—— 
it was who did this brave and humane act. We 
can readily believe that the driver was drunk, for 
the cases are very rare now-a-days when a driver, 
not drunk, ventures to cruelly beat a horse in any 
public street of Boston. With six hundred and 
forty-three of our Boston Police members of our 
society, it is not quite safe. Eprror.] 


FROM SONG OF THE COLORED MEN. 


Dat prophesy ob mighty things 
Is coming very nigh, 

We can almost hear de angel’s wings 
As he sweeps across de sky. 

Dat Babylon ob rum must fall, 
Shout, shout wid one accord; 

We're going to whip King Alcohol, 
Mfallelujah! praise de Lord. 


Cnoxvus: 


fear dat sound, can’t you hear dat sound, 
Dat’s coming like de rising ob de sea? 

Hear dat sound, can’t you hear dat sound? 
*Tis de shout ob de coming victory. 


De children came to de Red Sea shore, 
De Lord made de sea dry ground, 
De children all went safely o’er, 
But Pharoah’s host got drowned. 
Dey got so far dey couldn’t swim out, 
Dey had to drink water anyway ; 
Den Moses raised a mighty shout, 
To fight’gainst the Lord, will it pay—will it 
pay? 


i to 


aning, appearing 
After the tooth 


was drawn the animal expressed his gratification in many 


ways.— Winchester Times. 


During the opera- 


TOOTHACHE. 
Dr. MacAlister, a Portland, Maine, dentist, noticed one 


day that a dog was evidently suffering from a tooth that had 
. He induced the animal to open its mouth, applied 


ulcerated 
the forceps, and extracted the tooth. 


tion the dog sat quiet and stopped mo 
fully realize what the doctor was about. 


Tim. The Cat That Found Lily. 


LILY’S ADVENTURE. 


HER EXPERIENCE AS A “‘LAPLANDER”—A 
SENSIBLE CAT. 


The snow fell thickly, and in the morning there was 
nothing but white to be seen. Two days passed; more 
snow came, but then the weather cleared; and Lily, putting 
on her thickest boots and warmest clothes, went into the 
garden with her brothers to make “the biggest snowball 
that ever was seen!” Of course Tim, the cat, looked on. 
Nothing can be done unless Tim has a share in the fun of 
this kappy family. Perhaps as it turned out, it was a good 
thing that Tim was looking on. 

The children kept rolling the snow about until the ball 
had got much bigger than Lily herself. They were scoop- 
ing it out in the middle to make it into a house when din- 
ner-time came, and the children went indoors with such 
red hands and faces, and looking as well as possible. 

After dinner the boys went out walking. Lily kept 
quite quiet for a litt!e while thinking. Soon shecrept down 
stairs, and out into the garden to see her big snow-ball, and 
to play at being a Laplander. She had heard that Lapland- 
ers lived in cold countries in snow-houses; so she was a 
“Lap.” She dug out more snow, until the hole was large 
enough here to get in and sit comfortably down. Lily was 
very hot as she crept in and piled the snow by degrees in 
front of her; her gloves got very wet, and her hands burned 
when she struck them together. At last she got drowsy 
and fell asleep. 

Tea-time came. ‘Where is Miss Lily?” asked nurse. 
No one could tell. No one had seen her since dinner, ex- 
cept the parlor-maid, who said: ‘Perhaps she is in the 
garden.” ‘The narse looked out. It was then getting dark. 
She put on her rubbers and walked all round the garden 
seeking Lily. She looked at the snow-ball. No Lily was 
there; she could see nothing but the snow-mass. Then 
she became frightened; where could Lily be? There were 
no marks in the snow to show that she had gone out into the 
road. Perhaps she had gone with her brothers to see the 
sliders on the common. ; 

Five o’clock. No Lily. Now it was dark. Father and 
mother would be home soon. The nurse, cook, and parlor- 
maid searched all over the house—up stairs, down-stairs. 
But no Lily. As they were searching, a ring came at the 
door, Fatherand mother had come home. In a few min- 
utes the two boys came in, but without Lily. 

Their mother at once noticed the pale and frightened 
face of the parlor-maid, but said nothing until she reached 
the nursery, when she saw the nurse just as frightened, and 
even paler. 

‘What is the matter?” cried Mrs. Smith. “Is anything 
wrong? Youand Fanny are both looking as frightened as 
if there had been thieves in the house. What has hap- 
pened? Speak!” 

*O, ma’am, Miss Lily—is—lost!” 

“Lost! screamed Mrs. Smith, ‘Lost, and you sit here 
quietly? lave you searched? Where was she lost?” 

The poor mother’s alarm and distress were terrible to see. 
She was so fond of all of her children that she was nearly 
distracted; she rushed into every room, dashing the cup- 
boards and presses open, and unlocking the trunks; she 
looked into the cistern, into a great sofa box in the bed- 
room, under all the beds, 

Willie and Ernst also searched. Mr. Smith went off to 
the police station to describe the little girl and to inquire, 


Poor little Lily was lost—perhaps dead, and no one could 
think where the child had got to! The garden was searched 
with lanterns; and when the boys with thety father were 
looking around for the last time, up came Tim, the cat, and 
mewed. 

believe Tim misses Lily,’’ said Ernst. 

Tim mewed again, turned around, walked down the gar- 
den and made a dreadful noise. 

Then, to the astonishment of all, the cat leaped on. the big 
snow-ball and scratched at it. 

“I do believe Lily’s buried in the snow, father,” cried 
Willie. ‘Come along, let’s see.”’ 

Mr. Smith said nothing, but with a tremendous shove 
turned the ball over. The boys clutched it, and there in the 
center lay Lily—insensible or asleep, but alive certainly. 

Tim mewed and raced into the house in front of Mr. 
Smith who, with his little girl in his arms, came running 
into the kitchen. The cook screamed. Mrs. Smith came 
rushing down when the boys cried: “Lily’s found!” 

The doctor came, and poor Lily was in bed with terrible 
chilblains for many days; but she never was really ill. 

But they were so glad to find her that no one scolded her. 
Tim was praised for being so sensible, and he purred his 
thanks. But if Lily had not been kind to him she might 
never have been found. 

“I fell asleep,” she said, ‘‘and I remember no more. I 
pretended to be a Laplander. I never heard any one call 
me.” 

And so ended Lily's strange adventure and the story of 
the “biggest snow ball that ever was seen.“— Chicago Ad- 
vance. 


LISTENER, IN BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


The Listener saw an instance of intelligence on the part 
of a dog, the other day, which was very remarkable as 
uniting a high degree of politeness with excellent under- 
standing. Crossing the ferry from East Boston, he no- 
ticed, sitting on one side of the passageway, a gentleman 
who was accompanied by an immense and very handsome 
St. Bernard dog. Directly opposite were two young ladies, 
who could not restrain their admiration for the dog, and 
made evident signs of a desire to be friendly with him. 
The dog, however, looked up at his master and declined to 
budge. But presently the gentleman remarked, quietly, 
“Go over and see the ladies ;’? whereupon the animal moved 
promptly across the passageway, and wagged his tail ami- 
ably while the young ladies patted his head and raved over 
him. But presently came the remarkable exhibition of po- 
liteness which the Listener has referred to. The wharf was 
reached, and the passengers rose and moved toward the 
street cars. One of the young women carried a basket, and 
this basket the dog insisted upon taking in his mouth. 
The lady gave it to him and he walked proudly toward the 
car with it, casting a glance toward his master, who re- 
mained standing on the platform. He entered the street 
car with the basket, deposited it in the lap of the young 
lady when she had seated herself, and then whisked pon- 
derously out and rejoined his master. It was a clear case 
ofa friendly service courteously performed. 


<> 


“Do editors ever do wrong?” 
“What do they do?” 
School and Home. 


No.”’ 
“They do write.”— 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


HOW TO MANAGE BOYS. 


BY M. QUAD, IN DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


If I had a boy who had read of green islands 
and wrecked sailors until he coald shut his eyes 
and see parrots and monkeys and cocoanuts and 
waving palms—ifhe had firmly made up his mind 
that he could never be happy until cast away on 
an island and reduced to a goat-skin over-coat, I 
should take him out behind the barn and say: 

‘‘My son, I see that you are not happy, you 
evidently hunger for something which my lim- 
tted means will not permit me to give you. I 
think you want to be wrecked. Very well. 
There's the river and an old skiff, and you can 
find an island a few miles down. Get two or 
three pieces of tarred rope, a plug of navy 
tobacco and a fish hook, and go on with the 
wrecking business. Jf you like it, come home 
at the end of a week, and I'll send you out to 
the Pacific, where the mosquitocs are bigger and 
the cannibals more numerous.” 

If the boy went I should look for him back 
next morning—certainly at the end of two days, 
and when he got back the subject should be 
tabooed forever. 


It is natural for every boy to yearn for the 
deep blue sea and the life of a sailor. He 
hasn't the least idea that a sailor has anything 
to do but sit around the capstan and spin yarns 
and answer, ‘‘Aye! aye! sir!” when the cap- 
tain calls out the name of Jack Brace. He 
therefore desires to go to sea and visit foreign 
countries and come home with the bronze on 
his face and a roll to his gait. Don’t give your 
boy a chance to run away. When the signs 
become plain have your plans all perfected and 
be ready to say: 

““Fames, anybody could tell by the way you 
handle a clothesline that you were born for a 
nautical cut to your jib, and itis plain enough 
that the bounding billow its your true element. 
I have arranged for you to make a trip on the 
lakes, and will then help you togeta berth onan 
Indiaman. Be all ready to-morrow morning, 
James.” 

I'd put him on board a schooner bound, say, 
from Oswego to Chicago, and I'd forward 
money to Chicago for him to come home by 
rail. If the money wasn't there he’d come 
home on foot. With the dark, damp forecastle 
—the sea sickness—the curses aid rope’s end- 
ings from the mate—the pulling and hauling — 
grease and tar buckets, he'd land in Chicago 
feeling that it would be a privilege to live on 
turnip at home and sleep in the garret on a 
straw bed. ve been right there, and I know. 

No father should be surprised if his boy de- 
velops a yearning to become a mighty hunter 
There is something highly fascinating in the 
idea of knocking’ over buffaloes, lions, tigers, 
elephants and giraffes, and of successful en-- 
counters with alligators and boa constrictors. 
When the signs begin to crop out the father 
should be ready. Take the boy out and sit 
down on a log with him and say: 

**Fames, it's a burning shame for me to keep 
you around home here and spoil your whole 
future. YT came across a bar of lead, half a 
pound of salt and a loaf of bread which you 
secreted in the oat bin yesterday as a starter for 
going West. There’s no need of any slyness, 
my son. J want you to go. I shall be proud of 
you tf you become a great hunter. Yl lend you 
the shot gun and two horse blankets and a 
frying pan, and help you to carry them to the 
nearest piece of woods. Jf you'll stay there 


three days and three nights, then I'll fit you out 
and send you to the Black Hills.” 

He’d be almost certain to come sneaking into 
the back door before bed time, but if he put it off 
until morning so much the better. We'd have 
the whole night in which to turn pale, look 
about with wild eyes, shiver at every sound, 
hold his breath at the hoot of an owl, and to 
promise himself over and over again: 

“ust let me live’till morning and I hope to 
die if I ever leave home again!” 


THE BISHOP. 

We remember reading a good story of an 
old English bishop who wanted to stop 
preaching before his powers began to fail. 
So he made his assistant promise to tell him 
whenever he saw signs of weakness. The 
time at last came when the assistant felt 
bound by his promise to say that he thought 
that last sermon not quite up to the mark. 

“Why,” replied the Bishop, “shat was the 
best sermon I have preached for years.” 

We most cordially invite our readers to 
watch the columns of this paper very closely 
and give us any ideas they may have which 
they think may add to its interest and power 
for good. 


“STEWARD! STEWARD!” 


A gentleman residing in Ceylon wished to 
send a present toa relative in England, which 
would be a continual pleasure and amusement; 
so he took the pains to secure in his forest home 
a beautiful mino bird, which is said to imitate the 
human voice more perfectly in speaking, whist- 
ling and singing than the parrot. After careful 
training, the bird was taken on board a ship 
about to sail for England, and given into the care 
of the cook, with the promise that if the mino 
reached his new mistress safely, in good condi- 
tion, physically and morally, the cook should 
receive ten shillings for his trouble. Not a 
slang word or improper expression was heard in 
the cook’s cuddy during the voyage; so when 
the journey was ended, and the bird delivered 
according to directions, the reward was secured. 
After a time the gentleman received a letter from 
England in which were thanks for the gift, but 
also stating that, although the mino was a per- 
fect pattern of propriety in manners and speech, 
he had to be given away on account of his con- 
stant distressing cries of ‘* Steward! Steward!” 
in exact imitation of the seasick passengers on 
board the ship. 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


At the closing session of the National Academy 
of Sciences, at Columbia College, Prof. W. P. 
Trowbridge said he believed it possible for birds 
to sleep on the wing. In discussing this paper, 
Prof. J. S. Newberry said that he had once shot 
a bird which came slowly to the ground as if still 
flying, but reached it dead. He believed that it 
had died high in the air, but he had never been 
able to account for the manner of its descent till 
now, when he found an explanation in the state- 
ment of Prof. Trowbridge. —Scvence. 


THE ROOSTER DROVE THE CAT. 


In Newton, near Boston,a lot of pigeons have 
for some time been feeding with the hens. The 
other day acat caught one of the pigeons and 
started off with itin her mouth. Two roosters 
and three hens attacked the cat, compelled her 
to drop the pigeon and drove her off. 


A BARREL OF WHISKEY. 


A barrel of headaches, of heartaches, of woes; 
A barrel of curses, a barrel of blows; 
A barrel of tears from a world-weary wife; 
A barrel of sorrow, a barrel of strife; 
A barrel of all unavailing regret; 
A barrel of cares and a barrel of debt; 
A barrel of crime and a barrel of pain; 
A barrel of hopes ever blasted and vain; 
A barrel of falsehood, a barrel of cries 
That fall from the maniac’s lips as he dies; 
A barrel of agony, heavy and dull; 
A barrel of poison—of this nearly full; 
A barrel of liquid damnation that fires 
The brain of the fool who believes it inspires; 
A barrel of poverty, ruin and blight; 
A barrel of terrors that grow with the night; 
A barrel of hunger, a barrel of groans; 
A barrel of orphans’ most pitiful moans. 
— Wisconsin Prohibitionist. 


CURING A BALKY HORSE. 


N.B.W., in Country Gentleman. 

The horse has evidently learned a bad habit. What can 
be done to cause him to forget? My horse would pull well 
on plow or harrow double, and on a wagon single, but when 
hitched to a wagon double, he was quite likely to balk. I 
can now work him anywhere, single or double, and he has 
not balked once fora year. After trying the horse jockey 
tricks without success, I went to work upon a plan of my 
own, which may be stated in a few words—I simply culti- 
| vated his forgetfulness. 

When taken out of the barn and hitched to a wagon, in 
the first place he would remember his old habit, but if 
worked an hour or two on a harrow before hitching to a 
wagon, he would in all probability forget to balk. Again, 
there were particular places where he was accustomed to 
balk; just before getting to one of these places 1 would 
rein him on one side or give him an ear of corn, which 
tasted so nicely that he could think of nothing else, and so 
he would forget to balk. 

That is the key to the whole business, and one thing more 
can be said. Watch the ears of your horse, and when you 
see that he is going to stop, say “whoa!” and when he stops 
he will think that he did so because you told him to stop, and 
will generally start at the word. If he refuses to start, do not 
whip him nor unhitch at once, but have some hay in your 
wagon, let him eat ten minutes till he forgets the trouble, 
then back up and turn around, and you will be surprised at 
the progress you will make in effecting a permanent cure. 


PRIMA DOGGA. 

It is no new thing, of course, for dogs to be polite, for no 
human being carries the idea of self-sacrifice to such a point 
| asdogs do, What man would leave his dinner utterly un- 
touched, no matter if he was ravenously hungry, just to ac- 
company a friend on a walk in the woods? That is a thing 
which almost any good dog would do. The Listener’s own 
collie, of whose character and accomplishments he has, he 
believes, heretofore boasted, holds his own purposes and 
appetites invariably secondary to the notions of at least 
half-a-dozen human beings. This same collie, by the way, 
has mastered a new accomplishment, entirely without in- 
struction. He shakes his head when he wants to say ‘‘no.” 
The same dog is well known among his friends for his 
musical accomplishments, being able to sound the scale, 
scarcely accurately, but with excellent intention, to sing 
high or low notes as the key is given him—though, to tell 
the truth, he hits the exact note only about as frequently as 
do certain public singers not to be named—and his trills 
are invariably greeted with great applause. His musical 
accomplishments have led an admiring critic to bestow 
upon him the title of prima dogga.—Listener, in Boston 
Transcript. 


SAILORS AND RATS. 

We are told that sailors consider it fortunate 
to have rats, for rats will not stay ina steamboat 
that leaks or is in any way unseaworthy; and if 
they learn that the rats have deserted a boat, 
they are afraid to go to sea in it. 

[We wish somebody who knows about this 
would tell us.] 


WHEN you go home, fill the house with joy, 
so that the light of it will stream out of the win- 
dows and doors, and illuminate even the dark- 
ness. 


WueN a girl is little she has a doll baby! 
when she grows up she has a dol-man.— 
Harper's Bazar. 
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CATTLE KING.” 


Our article on “The Cattle King” 
has been very widely published in 
American papers. Here is what 
Peck’s Sun,” Milwaukee, says about 
“The humane people of this coun- 
try are beginning to rasp the cattle 
kings out West who leave cattle to 
starve on the plains in winter because 
it is cheaper to lose 25 per cent. 
of a herd than to feed and house the 
whole herd. The time is coming when 
men will be prosecuted for starving a 
thousand cattle to death in the West, 
the same as an Eastern farmer would 
be prosecuted for starving one animal 
to death. It is a cruel business, and 
any person who has traveled across 
a cattle range by rail, avd seen thou- 
sands of dead cattle ling beside the 
track, having been starved and frozen, 
will be glad to see the law enforced. 
A cattle king has no more right to 
starve his cattle than a farmer has to 
starve a horse. The Century maga- 
zine is publishing the confessions of 
Theodore Roosevelt, a New York cat- 
tle owner, who is telling of the freez- 
ing cattle of the West, as though it 
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Our Horse Tom and Little Annie. 


was a good stroke of business. It 
does not seem to have occurred to the edi- 
tors of the Century, or to Roosevelt, that 
cattle starving is a cruel piece of business. 
A paper called ‘Our Dumb Animals’ has the 
following, which may interest some Christan 
cattle owners who draw dividends on the cat- 
business, and talk about the percentage” 
of cattle starved to death out West, who 
would be ashamed to have an animal starve 
on their premises here at home.” 

[We trust that a the religious papers of 
the country are doing as much for the pro- 
tection of God's catée on our Western plains. 
as “ Peck's Sun” is doing.— Eprror. } 


WILL YOU SMILE? 


Will you smile and make others happy, or be 
crabbed and make everybody miserable? You 
can live among flowers and singing birds if you 
will. The amount of happiness which you can 
produce is incalculable, if you will only show a 
smiling face, and speak pleasant words. 


A man cannot dine on a Beethoven sonata or 
sup on a crazy-quilt or a decorated snow-shovel. 
Let the girls take an educational shoot in the 
right direction and there will be fewer unmarried. 


A German citizen of Hoboken was informed 
that a lady had called to see him in his absence. 
‘* A lady,” he mused aloud, ‘‘a lady.” Uponan 
accurate description, he suddenly brightened up 
and added: ‘* Oh, dot vos no lady; dot vos my 
vife.” 


The Washington Critic says: ‘‘ We can never 
get the saloon out of politics as long as we get 
our politics out of the saloon.” 


A young lady has named one of her admirers 
Hoosac Tunnel because he is such an everlasting 
bore.— Warren (O.) Mirror. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
OUR HORSE TOM. 


Our horse Tom is one of the handsomest, 
noblest, most intelligent and kindest horses 1 
ever saw, and very fond of the children who are 
accustomed to give him bites of grass, pieces of 
apple or bread, and sometimes a lump of sugar. 
One hot day little Annie was missing. Aftera 
long search we found her in Tom’s stall at the 
stable with a wisp of hay brushing off the flies. 
The above is a true picture of Tom and little 
Annie as we found them. E. A. A. 


SPECTACLES FOR HORSES. 

A correspondent of the Manchester ‘‘Sfort- 
tng Chronicle” tells the readers of that paper 
some interesting circumstances in connection 
with his good gray steed. He came to the con- 
clusion that his equine friend was short-sighted. 
He ‘‘couldn’t see a carrot two yards off,” he tells 
us. So he took the quadruped to an oculist 
living in the neighborhood, who made the 
necessary inspection and certified that the horse 
required concave glasses. The concave glasses 
were obtained and buckled on to the head-stall. 
‘*The horse seemed a bit surprised,” he 
says, ‘‘when I first put them on him, but his 
amazement rapidly gave way to demonstrations 
of the keenest pleasure. He now stands all the 
morning looking over the half door of his stable 
with his spectacles on, gazing around him with 
an air of sedate enjoyment. .... WhenI take 
him out for a drive,” continues the narrator, 
‘his manner is altogether changed from his 
former timidity, and he has got over a bad habit 
of shying which troubled him.” A week or two 
ago, however, he turned the animal out to pas- 
ture for a few days, of course without his specs, 
and he at once appeared uneasy and uncomfort- 
able. All day he hung about the gate leading 
into the meadow, whinnying in a plaintive key, 
until his master sent up to the stable for the 
head-stall. As soon as the spectacles were 


placed on he rubbed his master’s shoulder with 
his nose, then kicked up his heels and ran to 
the pasture.— Scientific American. 
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By Country Agents, First Quarter, 1888. 


For beating, 67; over working and over-loading, 70; 
over-driving, 110; driving when lame or galled, 126; non- 
feeding and non- sheltering, 64; abandoning, 41; torturing, 
31; driving when diseased, 59; cruelly transporting, 30; 
general cruelty, 75. 3 

Total, 673. 

Disposed of as follows, viz.: Remedied without prosecu- 
tion, 620; not substantiated, 42; prosecuted, 11; convicted, 
9. 
Animals taken from work, 84; killed, 63. 
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THE RIGHT STOCK. 


She was small and frail, but sitting a few seats behind 
her I could not see her face. Soon a handsome, manly 
young fellow opened the forward door of the carand looked 
from one to another as though expecting to meet some- 
body. At once, on secing the lady I have mentioned, he 
quickened his steps and a happy look came into his face. 
On reaching her he bent down and kissed her tenderly, and 
when she moved nearer to the window he deposited his 
coat and hand-bag, and seated himself beside her. In the 
seventy-five-mile ride which I took in the same car with 
them he showed her every attention, and to the end ex- 
hibited his devotion by anticipating her smallest need for 
comfort; and once he put his arm around her in such 
a lover-like way that I decided they were a newly married 
pair enjoying the honeymoon. Imagine my surprise on 
reaching Chicago to discover her to be old and wrinkled 
and almost toothless. But when I heard him say, “Come, 
mother,” and saw him proudly lead her out of the cars and 
gently help her to the platform, banishing her lightest 
anxiety and bearing her many packages, I knew there was 
not money nor romance behind the exhibition, but that here 
was a young man who loved his mother. 


THE CZAR’S CAVALRY. 

Cossack means horseman, in the Kirghese 
dialect, and these redoubtable nomads consti- 
tute the greater part of the czar’s cavalry. One 
male child from every Cossack family enters 
the imperial service at the age of five years. 
He is trained by the government officers, and 
becomes a regular soldier long before he reach- 
es his twentieth year, at which age he is mar- 
ried toa Russian girl—usually either a foundling 
or an orphan who has been reared by charity in 
the interior of the empire. By this plan the 
Cossacks are effectually Russianized, though 
they are conservative in many of their semi- 
savage traditions.—Frank Leslie’s. 
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Now if we only had Blinders and our 
hands tied so that we could not brush off 
flies or mosquitoes, then we should know all 
about it. 
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Co., W. S. Rogers, T. L. Iaynes, Mrs. J. C. Brooks, Mrs. 
G. A. Russell. 
Total, $817.00. 
FuND. 

Mrs. Jno. W. James, $25; E. L. B., $5; Mrs. W. IL. 
Browne, $2; W. Stockbridge Band of Mercy, $1. 

Total $33.00. 

SUBSCRIBERS, 

Penn. Society P. C. to Animals, $25; R. 1. Society P. C, 
to Animals, $12; Rev. Arthur Lawrence, $8.75; Robt. 
Brewin, $6.82; Miss IE. Dexter, $4; Mrs. Jno. P. Male, $3.50; 
Mrs. L. L. Lewis, $2.25; S. R. Colburn, $1.25; Robt. Davis, 
80 cts.; News Agencies, 65 cts. 


Two Eacnu, 

Mrs. E.S. Wells, Sarah 1H. Hooker, S. W. Thayer, W. 
Ul. S. Jordan. 

ONE DOLLAR AND Firty Cents Eacn. 

C. Fannie Allyn, Miss C. E. Fisher, Mrs. L. IL. Gulick, 
Jno. C. Furnald. 

One Eacu. 

Mrs. W.R. Nimmons, S. H. Thayer, W.S. Prequall, 
Mrs. George H. Sprague, E. A. Strong, LC. Ware, Miss 
Lizzie Willard, Mrs. E. P. Parker, Theodore Metcalf, 
Mrs. M.S. Isracl, Mrs. E. E. Rice, J.C. Caldwell, Mrs. 
J.C. Burrage, H. B. Scannell, Mrs, 11. Libby, Miss Hf. P. 
Burnside, A Friend, Mrs. R. Akerman, Soldicrs’ Home. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

Mrs. II. C. Maynard, Wm. Ristine, Jno. Clark, Maud I. 
Fasolt, M. A. Brigham, Mrs, Richard Young, Mr. Richard 
Young, Mrs. Daniel Watson, Walter Edwards, Mrs. John 
McClelland, Mrs, Garrett E. Smedley, Mrs. N. K. Edwards, 
Wilson Matthews, Bernard Kimball, James O. Faxon, Miss 
Pauline Mackay, Mr. L’de V. Chandron, Hugh Blythe, 
Miss Susie H. MacKay, Chas. E. Perkins, Jr., Grace 
Burnap, Susannah Rapp, David Ashenfelter, Willie 
Branschbach, Mrs. C. W. McMullen, Mabel Tole, Miss Sue 
Williams, E. Roy Gustafson, Adel Hallberg, Hulda 
Schunckel, Henry Wingert, Jr., Eleanor May, Vera G. 
Rowe, Miss E, Emerson, Kittie Watson, F. L. Bond, Y. M. 
C. A., Franklin, Ohio, Mrs. P. B. Hayward, Carl B. 
Chandler, Geo. B, Tiffany, James C. Buffum, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth P. Bradley, Willie S. Scofield, Mrs. Alice Hixon, 
Porcher L’Engle, Miss Susie M. Furnam, G. W. Wash- 
ington, A. W. Cockrell, Mell C. Greeley, Peter Jones, 
Crosby Dawkins, W. P. Gifford, If. F. Damon, Mrs. $8. H. 
Ilurter, J. B. Christie, Dr. R. B. Burroughs, J. H. Mc- 
Ginnis, B. L. Mughes, I. Greegor, Chas. E. Udall, Mrs. 
Chas. Marvin, D. D, Rich, J. A. Huan, E. M. B. Parsons, 
J.S. Beach, S. L. McCall, A. Mc A. Jones, W. C. Pittman, 
J. H. Norton, A.P. Pries, Mrs. A. B. Porter, Fred Hillzer, 
Mrs. E. F. Swect, W. W. Hunt, Farnie Stevens, Eugene 
C. Worden, C. W. Fair, Miss R. Richmond, Ned Smiley, 
Iluntley Russell, Mrs. F. Konkle, Etta Comstock, Judge 
E. A. Burlingame, Maria Vine, E., Winchester, Bessie 
Herkner, Anna L. Pierce, Helen Maynard, Mary Butter- 
field, Mrs J. Barth, Mrs. J. E. Peck, Sophie Ambery, Chas, 
Shepard, Walter Shelby, Mrs. W. A. Howard, Mrs. H. 
Ilughes, Mrs. Geo. Scissom, Mrs. C. II. Perkins, Emma 
L.Chamberlain, St. Mark’s Home, Mrs. G.W. Allen, Walter 
Smith, Arthur K. Allen, Mrs. Klemhaim, Margie Allen, 
Mrs. DeLand, A. N. Avery, F. A. Gorham, C.S. Sargent, 
Mrs. R. A. Baker, Mrs. T. Mann, Lottie Hawkins, Louise 
@uild, Nellie Audley, Mrs. E. Davis, E. S. Davis, Mrs. L. 
W.Gagam, Mary Moody, Mrs. W.G. Benedict, Prof. J. 
W.P. Jenks, Hellen A. Ballock, Robt. M. Smith, Arthur 
Brewer, Abbie J. Case, Chas. W. Bailey, C. A. Capewell, 
Jennie Davis, Mamie M, Church, E. J. Malony, R.C. Fenn, 
C. J. Potter, Jno, Flynn, Gorham Brothers, H. A. Leonard, 
1. B. Leonard, C. Hl. Booth, Walter J. Dunn, Rev. F. R. 
Marvin, A.C, Wheeler, L. L. Jenkins, J. Raifstanger, E. 
J. Van Lenness, Chas. Pease, Roger Free Library, Nancy 
Nichols, Mrs. L. W. Haskins, Gertie T. Iluntley, Lawrence 
Plummer, Millie Cox, Otis McFarland, G. N. Cobb, Mrs. 
G.M.Smith, C. F. Warriner, Joseph H. Durkee, J. Ramsey 
Dey, Mrs. Will D, Barnett, W. L. H. Geldert, D. F. 
Brennan, Jno. P, Quigley, T.C. Barden, James Weadick, 
Wm. J. Dyer, T. Callahan, Helen Allen, H. E. Davis, W. 
P. Inksup, Mary Covill, M. A. Sulzer, Freddie Reed, H. & 
J. Woolford, Mrs. M. E. Reed, Jno. C. Rankin, F. L. Gibbs, 
M. E. Maison, Mrs, N. B. Hunt, C. & Aldridge, Eddie 
Cobb, K.C. Wiseman, Anna B, Stokes, Anna W. Stout, 
Lulu Knight, Kate M. Lang, Carrie L. Manning, Mrs. S. 
B. Gove, Lottie M. Mason, Martin Whalen, Geo. B. Dunn, 
Mrs. J. H. Miiller, The Cushings, S. M. Redmiin’s 
Children, Emma Holland, Nell Carmichael, Isaac Glover, 
Peter A. Hart, Mae Gilbert, W. Haven Reading Room, Dr. 
J. F. Barnett, W. B. Robt. Ruddy, J. Ul. Foulds, 
Mrs. J. N. Clark, Ida J. Mason, Mrs. E. IH. Ilowland, W. 
II. Parpet. 

Total, $200.02. 

PUBLICATIONS SoLD. 

Miss A. D. Fogg, $22.25; K. 1. Society P. C. to Animals, 
$11.22; Mrs. L. H. Gulick, $8.96; Mrs. Tudor F. Brooks, 
$5.00. 


All others in sums of less than $5 each, $59.65. 
Total, $107.08. 
Orner Sums. 
Rent from Estate of E..G. Tucker, $8.10; By Treasurer 
from Mrs. E. M. Kettle, $50. 
Total, $1,330.80. 


Publications Received from Kindred Societies, 


Animal World. London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. 
delphia, Pa. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, III. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Zoophilist. Naples, Italy. 

Animal’s Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

Bulletin of Russian S. P. A. St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Bulletin of Society Protection of Children. 
Porto Rico. 

Cimbria. Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. 

Cincinnati, O. Fifteenth Annual Report of Ohio 
Humane Society, for 1887. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Fifth Annual Report of 
American Anti-vivisection Society, for 1887. 
Nice, France. Annual Report of Society for 

Protection of Animals, for 1887. 


Phila- 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS, 

The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at the annexed cost prices, free of 
postage: 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 

Eight of cither No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; One hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 
‘Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by George 
T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole twelve bound together, 

or $2.00 per 100 
Care of Horses, 45 « 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 110 “ 
Protection of Animals,.by Geo. T. Angell, lw * 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


Angell, 5 
The Check-Rein, by Geo, T. 6 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 10 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. D. 

D. Slade, 100 “ 
Selections from Longfellow, 3.00 “ 


Bible Lessons for Bands ot Mercy, 4 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture, 


etc., 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, , 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 

book form, two cents for the whole. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 

Condensed Information, an by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruclty to Animals and Bands of 
Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
everyone asking. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of cach month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. ” 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45cénts; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 | 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty. 35 cents; for fifty. 
and below one hundred, 30 cents: and for one hundred 
ana more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 

a@-Articles for the paper, and subscriptioas, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 


Rates or Society MEMBERSHIP 
Active Life, - - $10000) Associate Annual, - 
Associate Life, - - 5000 Children’s, 
Active Annual, - - 1000| Branch, - - - - - 


5 00 
100 


All members receive OUR DUMB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, - 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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